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From the Albany Christian Antidote. 
THE SERGEANT AND HIS PIPE, 


‘* My days are consumed like smoke ; (Psa. cii: 
3.) they are passed away as the eagle that hasteth 
to his prey. (Job ix: 25, 26.) Such were the days 
of my childhood ! such were the days of my youth, 
and of my manhood what will my latter years be? 
Yes, it is written, the heavens shall vanish away 
like smoke, and the earth shall wax old like a gar- 
ment, and they that dwell therein shall die in like 
manner : but the salvation of the Lord shall be for- 
ever, and his righteousness shall not be abolished. 
(Isa. li: 6.”) 

Such were the reflections of old Sergeant Eustace 
while he quietly smoked his pipe at the door of his 
little cottage. He was an invalid soldier,and now 
lived in the village where he was born. His little 
pension sufficed his wants, for he restricted himself 
to the necessaries of life, with the exception of his 
pipe; a bad habit which he had taken up many 
years before, and though he had several times de- 
termined to leave it off, he had not yet done so. 

‘So you are smoking your pipe, Sergeant ;” said 
Julian, a farmer’s Jad, who was passing on his way 
to the field. 

“There will soon be an end of my smoking,” 
said the veteran. 

‘What, is -your tobacco almost gone?” asxed 
Julian, who did not understand what the Sergeant 
meant: “‘ you need not care about that, there is 
plenty at the shop close by, and they are not afraid 
to trust you.” 

Sergeant. I do not know, Julian, whether you 
can tell where it is written—When the almond 
tree shall flourish and the silver cord be loosed, and 
the golden bowl broken, and the’pitcher broken 
at the fountain, and the wheel broken at the 
cistern: then man goeth to his long home, then 
shall the dust return to the earth as it was. (See 
Ecc. xii: 5, 6, 7.) 

Julian, (smiling.) 1 know no more about it, 
Sergeant, than if you talked Latin; and I would 
much rather hear a good song, for I don’t under- 
stand you. 

S. Sit down a minute, and I will explain it 
while I finish my pipe. Do you see that smoke 
how it goes upwards and disappears, but when it 
came out of the pipe it seemed quite thick? My 
good lad, this reminds me of what you are, and 
that shews me what Iambecome. Do you under- 
stand me? 

J. (still smiling.) One can make out what 
you mean without being a conjurer. You mean 
that I am young and strong, while you are old and 
weak. Is notthat your meaning, Sergeant? 

S. Do you not see also that the fire gets lower 
and lower in the bowl of the pipe while I am smok- 
ing, and that the tobacco is nearly burnt away? 
Do you not suppose it will be all burnt out very 
soon ? 

J. I am not a philosopher, but I understand 
you. Do you not mean to give me a piece of ad- 
vice, and tell me that I shall not always be so gay 
and so merry as I am at present? 

S. Look, now; see what remains in the bowl; 
only a few ashes, my lad—nothing else. Now tell 
me what is become of the smoke which gave me 
pleasure, and which you seemed to have no objec: 
tion to? 

J. Ah, well; every thing in its turn— 

“Youth’s the season made for pleasure ; 

Age for wisdom, care, and leisure.” 


S. But which is best, pleasure or wisdom ? 
J. Each inits turn, Sergeant. But I must go 
to work ; good bye. . 
S. (taking hold of his frock.) Stop a minute, 
Julian, I wish to say a few words more; I once 
was young and strong as you new are, and perhaps | 
even more fond of idle mirth. 1 wasted my first 
precious years in ignorance, and the next in folly. 
Those that came after brought pain and suffering ; 
and yet lam now happier, more contented, more 
joyful and full of hope than when I was five and 
twenty, and went to the wars without care, thinking 
that perhaps I might one day bea captain. Now, 
my lad, can you tell me what it is gives me this 
happiness, this joy, and this good hope? 
J. (hesitating a little.) 1 don’t know ; perhaps 
you like living at your ease and smoking your 
pipe, without having any one to trouble you, or 
having to work. 
S. Then I suppose you don’t like being set to 
work, and kept hard at it all day ; perhaps you think 
you should be quite happy if you were idle or 
playing with your companions? 

Why, what harm would there be in it ? 
S. Yes, there is harm in it, if you never think 
of what isto happen afterwards, and go on just as 
if the fire would never burn out. But Julian, when 
all the smoke has disappeared, and you have noth- 
ing in your memory, or in your heart, but a few 
worthless ashes; I mean the mere recollection of 
past pleasures ; how shall you feel then? 

J. Why you told me that now when your youth- 
ful days are all gone you are quite happy and con- 
tented, and even full of hope. Why may not I feel 
the same when I come to your age? 

S. 1 shall go to bed to-night to rest myself— 
Do you mean to wait till you are my age before you 
do so? 

J. What aquestion! Is there any need to be 
old before we rest ourselves, when we may do so 
now ? 

S. And why should you wait till you are old, 
before you seek rest for your soul, when you may 
have it now? 

J. Do you think that my soul is uneasy or un- 
comfortable? 

S. Suppose, Julian, that your coffin was yon- 
der, and you were certain you should be put into it 
and become a prey to the worms before three days 


less about it? Come speak the truth. Do you 
think you should be as happy and as calm as I am, 


live in this world? 
about itso much as I should have done. 
S. Have you ever thought about it? 


day of judgment, and the salvation of your soul ? 
J. (slowly, and looking at the ground.) 


sure you I thought very seriously about it then. 


startled you just now? 


who died to save us? 








were passed, should you feel quite easy and care- 


who know that at most I have not many days to 


J. (sitting down.) What you speak of, is a se- 
rieus affair, and I must confess I have not thought 


Tell me, 
my lad, when did you think about dying, or the 


The 
last time I was ill; it was six weeks ago; I do as- 


S. What did you think about it? Did you 
think it was all nonsense, and would you rather 
have listened to a song than to the truths which 


J. Well, Sergeant, I will confess to you that I 
was wrong to speak to you as I did a little while 
ago, and, in reality, I am not quite so much inclin- 
ed to trifle about these things as I may seem to be. 

8S. Now tell me truly, Julian ; do you sometimes 
think about the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 


J. He knows whatI am saying, and I believe | er. 


am at work, all at once thoughts about him come 
into my heart; and my mother whom I have talked 
to about ii, tells me that he calls me to come to him. 
S. So it was with me; and how long did I re- 
sist his voice! Ah, if he had not been all-powerful, 
and if his mercy had not indeed been long-suffer- 
ing, I should have still remained in the same hard- 
ness of heart and misery ! 

J. (taking the Sergeant’s hand.) 1s not he able 
also to deliver me; and may not his mercy towards 
me be as great as towards you? 

S. Yes, Julian; if you seek him with all your 
heart you will find him, perhaps before you get to 
your plough, for he is always near. He is in our 
paths, in the fields, in the stable, and at the mill ; 
as well as in the church and in your chamber.— 
Go, my lad, be of good courage. Remember your 
Creator in the days of your youth; think upon the 
Son of God, our almighty and merciful Saviour, be- 
fore the fire of your life 1s consumed away and your 
years have vanished like smoke. P.:E. 














RELIGION. 








To the Editors of the Youth’s Comp nion. 


GENSTLEMEN,—The following letter was written toa girl of 
less than 12 years, with whom I became acquainted on a visit, 
and whoexhibited most cheering evidence of piety. If you 
think its publication might prove beneficial to young Chris- 
tians, it is at your disposal. 








Andover, 


My Dear Young Friend,—I have known you but 
a short time, but my interest in you is such that I 
desire to present you with Baxter’s Saint’s Everlast- 
ing Rest, a most excellent book and one which 
will, I hope, be of great benefit to you. 

I always feel a deeper interest in young than in 
old Christians. My acquaintance with you has led 
me to feel a deep interest in your welfare, especial- 
ly in that of your immortal soul. I trust you do 
love the Saviour more than all things else; but, 
should your life be spared, you will not be without 
many trials and temptations from the world, the flesh 
and the devil; and you have to fight every step of 
the way to heaven. You will often be cast down, 
often foiled, and often be almost without hope.— 
But you will ever find the blessed Saviour near to 
help you, and though you fall, yet shall you rise 
again. I wouldnot have you think from what I 
have said, (as many do) that you are not to set your 
standard of Christian attainment high, because so 
few ever do attain to a high degree of holiness. 

The very reason why they do not, is because they 
do not strive for it. No one will ever become an 
eminent Christian without earnestly striving for it, 
Do not make others’ attainments in piety, arule for 
yourself. Look only at the example of Jesus Christ 
and his apostles. Think not for a moment that 
you are so young that it is not tobe expected that you 
should be eminent in piety; for most of those who 
have shone brightest, in this dark world, as holy 
Christians, became pious in early life, and left the 
things that were behind and pressed toward holiness 
and heaven. Look abroad intothe world and see 
what our blessed God is doing, and hear the loud 
call for help, and then resolve in the strength of 
the Lord that you will not stand idle, but that your 
prayers, your influence, your efforts, your whole 
soul and body, shall be devoted to the advancement 
of his dear cause. 

It will be impossible to do much for God if your 
own soul is not in a proper frame. Therefore 
you must be weaned from the world, have your con- 
versation in heaven, and your Hfe a journey thith- 
Think much of Eternity—of Death, and the 





that he cares for me; for sometimes even while I 


worth of the immortal soul.—This will enable you 
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Above all, let your soul rise often to heaven, in 
meditation and prayer,—and be with God and the 
Saviour and with holy angels and the spirits of the 
just made perfect.—Walk those golden streets, 
mingle in the holy throng, and join in the everlast- 
ing anthem. In this way you will be enabled to 
tret the victory over the world and over the fear 
of Death. I know of no book next to the Bible so 
well calculated to help you in these meditations as 
the oneI send you; let me entreat you to read it 
often. A portion of it every day with your Bible 
and prayer, will enable you to gothrough the day 
with a savour of divine things in your soul. The 
troubles of life will appear as trifles, time will seem 
short and heaven near. 

Ihave unconsciously written a long letter. I 
hope it has been done with a desire to do your soul 
good ; and if it should have this effect, I shall 
bless God. May the God ofall grace keep your 
heart and soul through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Your affectionate friend, 





—_——— 











THE SABBATH SCHCOL. 








From the Juvenile Magazine. 
THE SABBATH SCHOOL IN WALES, 


It has always given great delight to the writer of 


this article, to see the blessed fruits of Sabbath 
School instruction, as they are sometimes exhibi- 
ted in the lives of children, and in the reformation 
of communities. In the island of Great Britian, 
which has been emphatically styled ‘the land of 
Sabbath Schools,” many striking instances have 
occurred, calculated to cheer and to animate all who 
are engaged in this glorious cause. One of these 
instances was recently related to me, and it is of 
such an interesting nature, that [ cannot withhold it 
from the readers of the Juvenile Magazine. 

Ina large town in Wales, lived a gentleman of 
great wealth, who employed a carpenter from a 
distant place to build hima house. In this town 
there was rarely any preaching of the gospel, nor 
other religious privileges, The carpenter was a 
Christian. In childhood he had been instructed 
in the Sabbath School, and in latter years had been 
a teacher. Casting his eye over this community, 
his strong desire was to do them good. In imita- 
tion of the illustrious founder of Sabbath Schools, 
he resolved to “ Try,” looking te God for assis- 
tance. He set up a school on the Sabbath; invi- 
ted the children to attend; and inashort time had 
a large number collected together. Some men, 
whom he employed as Iabourers, cheerfully gave 
their assistance. For three years the school was 
continued without any extraordinary appearances 
of usefulness. The children were generally atten- 
tive to their lessons; “they took fast hold of in- 
struction ;” and during this time had committed to 
memory a good portion of the holy scriptures.— 
That seed the Lord was pleased to water with his 
grace. After about three years, a revival commenc- 
ed in the school, and ruirty of the children gave 
evidence of a change of heart. 

Here might we stop, and let our bosoms over- 
flow with gratitude. But thisis not the end. The 
carpenter was occupied upon his building ten years; 
during which time a Church of rirty members was 
formed, a majority of whom were from the S. School. 

This account was given to the writer by the car- 
penter himself, who now resides in this country. 
Since he left Wales he has learned that by the 
means of this Sabbath School and church, rour 
other churches have been formed in its immediate 
neighbourhood, and that they now all enjoy the ordi- 
nances of the gospel. 

The carpenter lately visited the school under my 
charge; of this school, his son, a lad of about fif- 
teen years of age, has been a member, and here, 
we trust, he has been converted to Ged. He has it 
in view to prepare forthe sacred ministry. 

Let us all be encouraged by these interesting 
facts. ‘‘Castthy bread upon the waters, for thou 
shalt find it after many days.” 








From the Christian Watchman. 
HAPPY DEATH OF A SABBATH SCHOLAR. 


Saran P. West was about’ eight years of age. 
She was naturally a lively and active girl; mueh 
attached to her book and very fond of her school. 
She regularly attended meeting for several years, 
and the instructions of the Sabbath School, and 
was among the most interesting and promising. 
During the last summer, she was prevented by a 
very painful sickness, which she bore with much 
patience. Her time was generally employed in 
reading the Bible, tracts and other religious books. 

After she was confined to her cradle, she seem- 
ed nut disposed to converse on religious subjects, 
though on account of her cough, conversation was 
often difficult. Her*Pastor visited her several 
times during her sickness and prayed with her.— 
And on one occasion, in order to ascertain the 
state of her feelings, he asked her, if she wished 
him to pray with her; but she made no reply: 
and several succeeding visits found her in the same 
situation. 

But about a fortnight before her death, there 
was a great alteration in her mind. She expres- 
sed a wish to have her pastor come and pray with 
her; seemed to be sensible that she should not live 
long ; spoke frecly on the subject of death and an- 
other world, and said, that she wanted to die and go 
to heaven and see her dear mother. She said that 
she loved all good Christians, and expressed her 
love by an affectionate kiss. When her pastor vis- 
ited her again, he found her in this happy frame 
ofimind ; and her love to him was repeatedly expres- 
sed, as she lay in the cradle. 

He said, my dear, we are all sinners, little chil- 
dren as well as others. She immediately replied, 
I know it. He directed her to pray to God to for- 
give her sins; she answered, Ido. He then knelt 
down by the side of her cradle, and prayed that 
she might be prepared for death and a better world. 
One of the petitions was, that she might love the 
blessed Jesus. She immediately spake out with an 
audible voice, and said with emphasis, I do love 
him. This was an evidence that she was attentive, 
and that she understood the prayer. 

Her mind was in such a happy frame, that she 
would often sing some pious hymn; apparently 
with much feeling, and in a manner deeply inter- 
esting to those who were present to witness the 
scene. She expostulated with her mother-in-law, 
and urged her affectionately to attend to the con- 
cerns of her soul; and not live in the neglect of 
the duties of religion. 

A few days brought her to the closing scene.— 
In the midst of the agonies of death, she said; I 
did not think that it was such a hard thing to die ; 
and desired her father to give her something to 
make her die quick. She desired her mother-in- 
law to lay her well in the coffin. After suffering 
considerably for a few hours, she yielded up her 
spirit, on Sabbath evening, January 27, 1828. 

Her mind seemed to have been composed dur- 
ing her sickness and to have attained a maturity 
beyond her years. She seemed evidently to have 
experienced a great change in her feelings; and 
in her was fulfilled the prediction, “‘Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected 
praise.” On the following Sabbath a funeral ser- 
mon was delivered before the scholars of the Sab- 
bath School. 

We have often heard and read of such early 
conversions, but seldom have witnessed them.— 
It is impossible to tell how early serious impressions 
may be made on the infant mind. And when 
children have been taken away by death, it is pleas- 
ant to reflect, that they have bad proper religious 
instructions; that they have been taught to pray, 
and that many prayers have been offered. for them. 

This instance affords additional evidence of the 
advantages of the Sabbath School ; as it was-there, 
no doubt, she received some of her religious impres- 





| sions. 


have received saving benefit from attending the in- 
structions of the Sabbath Schools. 
Hallowell, Me. May 1, 1828. 
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yt 
TIGHT DRESSING, 

In the course of a lecture on the structure and 
functions of the human frame, recently delivered 
at the Bristol Institution by Mr. Estlin, that gentle- 
man, after exhibiting in an animal the natural sit- 
uation of the viscera contained within the trunk of 
the body, referred his audience to the skeleton, for 
the purpose of showing how easily and how injuri- 
ously any tight dress round the body must affeci the 
important organs within. If the ribs are prevented 
from freely expanding during respiration by any 
external pressure, shortness of breath on the slight- 
est exertion, and palpitation of the heart, are the 
consequence. Any thing tight below the ribs on 
the part called the waist, is still more injurious, as 
there no bony protection exists for the delicate or- 
gans within. A gréat mistake, he observed; seems 
to exist asto a natural form of a body at this part 
it being usually supposed that the disproportion be- 
tween the circumference of the chest and the waist 
is far greater than it really is; he recommended 
his audience to study Baily’s beautiful statue of 
Eve, in the institution, for juster ideas of the pro- 
portions of the human frame. 

A frightful train of stomach and pulmonary com- 
plaints are the effects of the mode of tight dressing 
of the present day; and though to the customs of 
society adegree of deference is due, he was convinc- 
ed that good sense enough exists to allow of any 
who wished it, to pay a sufficient attention to dress, 
without incurring the charge of singularity or affec- 
tation on the one hand, or injuring health on the 
other.—A little anatomical figure, he thought, 
would be a good appendage to the toilet, it would 
lead the votary of fashion to imagine that the heart 
was praying for room to palpitate; the lungs for 
liberty to perform their important office of purify- 
ing the biood: the stomach would supplicate for 
space to exercise its necessary functions of diges- 
tion ; and the thousands of absorbing vessels in the 
intestines would entreat the destructive pressure 
might not disable them from their indispensable du- 
ty of extracting nutriment from the food ; and car- 
rying life and strength, and energy to every part of 
the system.— Eng. paper. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE TURTLE DOVE, 


The Turtle Dove is the most shy of all Pigeons, 
and is easily known from the rest by the brightness 
of its eyes, and the beautiful crimson colour that 
surrounds its eye-lids. Its bill also is longer, and 
its neck rather thinner, than those of other pigeons. 
It measures from the tip of the bill to the end of 
the tail about twelve inches. The feathers on the 
top of the head and back are ash-coloured, mixed 
with olive. The forehead is white, and there is 
on each side of the neck a spot of black feathers 
curiously tipt with white. The breast is of a light 
purplish red, the extremity of each feather is yel- 
low, the sides and inner covers of the wings are 
bluish, and underneath the body is white. The 
quill feathers of the wings are dusky brown, and 
the tail has two in the middle of the same colour, 
and the rest are black with delicate white edges. The 
invariable affection and constancy of Turtle Doves 
are proverbial, and calculated to bring to the mind 
many pleasing recollections. Nothing can express 
the sensations which are excited in a feeling mind 


a spring evening. 

There are many other kinds of pigeons, the 
chiefof which are the Stock-Dove, the Powter, the 
Dragoon, the Tumbler, and the Carrier ; the latter 
obtained its name from being employed te carry let- 
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ofits mate, having been killed by a dog, the sorrow- 
ful survivor, after having searched in vain all places 
where he might have expected to find her, came, 
and in a melancholy manner perched himself upon 
the feeding place, waiting patiently for her to return 
there for food? but after two days of unavailing ex- 
pectation, he, by voluntary abstinence, pined and 
died on the spot. oe 

Scripture References. —Frequent mention is made 
of the Dove in the sacred volume, and its flight is 
particularly noticed. ‘The first mstance we have 
of this is when Noah was desirous of ascertaining 
if the waters of the deluge were assuaged, and hav- 
ing probably been disappointed by the Raven, he 
selected the Dove as more likely to afiord him sat- 
isfaction, on account of its being a bird that was in 
the habit of flying about a long time during the day, 
and returning in the evening. ‘‘Nouh also sent forth 
a Dove from him to see if the waters were abated 
from off the face of the ground ; but the Dove found 
no iest forthe soleof her foot, and she returned unto 
him into the ark.” —Genesis viii: 38,9. By this Noan 
knew that tie waters were still upon the earti.— 
‘“‘ And he staid yet other seven days, and again he 
sent forth the Dove out of the ark, and tue Dove 
came in to him in the evening; and, lo, in her 
mouth was an olive leaf plucked off; so Noah 
knew that the waters were abated from off the 
earth. And he stayed yet other seven days; and 
sent forth the Dove ; which returned not again un- 
tohim any more.”—Verses 10, E1. 

The Psalmist, in allusion to long excursions of this 
tender and interesting bird, appeared envious of its 
flight, and said, ‘‘O that I had wings like a Dove, 
for then would I fly awayand be at rest. Lo, then 
would I wander afar off.’—Psalm lv: 6,7. His 
constrained intercourse with the society of evil-doers, 
was what he lamented, and desired to avoid, as be- 
ing unsuited to his pious feelings & personal safety. 

When contemplating the weakness of Israel, and 
their liability of enduring the oppression of their 
enemies, David prays for his people in language 
that was calculated to remind the Almighty of his 
former tenderness towards them. ‘‘ O deliver not 
the soul of thy Turtle Dove unto the multitude of 
the wicked; forget not the congregation of thy poor 
for ever.”’—Psalm Ixxiv: 19. 

The Dove has always been considered as one 
of the most interesting objects in nature. The 
shining of its feathers, the brightness of its eyes, 
the meekness of its look, the excellence of its dis- 
position, and the purity of its manners, have been 
admired by writers in all ages. The allusions of 
the inspired Psalmist to the silvery whiteness of 
her wings, and the rich golden hues with which 
she is adorned, are exceeding bold and beautiful. 
‘‘Though ye have lien among the pots, yet shall 
ye be as the wings of a Dove covered with silver, 
and her feathers with yellow gold.” —Ps. Ixviii: 13. 

The surprising brightness of the Dove’s eyes, 
and the chastity of her look, are selected by the 
Spirit of God to represent the peacefulness, purity, 
and the heavenly mindedness of a true believer.— 
‘“‘ Behold thou art fair, my love, thou hast Dove’s 
eyes.”—Solomon’s Song, i: 15. This loveliness 
the believer receives from Christ, whose surpassing 
excellencies are referred to in similar language.— 
“‘ His eyes are as the eyes of Doves by the rivers of 
waters, washed with milk and fitly set.” —Solomon’s 
Song v: 12. The strong endearments existing be- 
tween the Redeemer and his church are further 
expressed in the following affectionate address : “‘O 
my Dove, that dwellest in the clefts of the rocks, in 
the secret places of the stairs, let me see thy coun- 
tenance, let me hear thy voice, for sweet is thy 
voice, and thy countenance is comely.”—S. S. ii: 14. 

The manners of the Dove are as engaging as 
her form is elegant and her plumage beautiful.— 
She is selected as an emblem of simplicity, gentle- 
hess, and constancy. Our blessed Saviour refers 
with striking effect to her amiable temper, and pro- 
poses it as a pattern to his disciples; ‘‘ Be ye wise 
as serpents, and harmless as Doves.”~—Matthew 
x: 16. Wisdom without simplicity may degenerate 
into cunning: and simplicity without wisdom may 
become silliness; but wisdom combined with sim- 





plicity forms the true excellence of the Christian 
character. The ten tribes of Israel were represent- 
ed as having been far below that standard, for in- 
stead of returning to the Lord their God, and seeking 
him, they foolishly called to Egypt and Assyria for 
help, therefore says the prophet, ‘‘ Ephraim also is 
like a silly Dove without heart.” —Hosea vii: 11.— 
Their conduct in this respect resembled that of a 
Dove flying to a net for protection instead of a high 
rock. 

The mourning ofthe Dove, as alluded to in Isai- 
ah xxxviili: 14, and lix: 4, refers principally to the 
Turtle Dove, which is said to be disconsolate, and 
to die with grief at the loss of its mate, ‘hese ref- 
erences are emblematical of a inind overcome with 
deep sorrow. 

A change from a state of mourning to that ofjoy 
is beautifully represented by Solomon in the fol- 
lowing figurative language: “‘ The winter is past, 
the rain is over and gone, the flowers appear on the 
earth, the time of the singing of birds 1s come, and 
the voice of the turtle is neard in our land.” —Nol. 
Song ii: 11,12. This language is understood as re- 
lerring to the divine influences of the Holy Spirit; & 
as tue ‘Turtle Dove in eastern countries is the harbin- 
ger oi spring, it may therefore be employed as an 
emblem of the descent of the Holy Ghost into the 
heart of a sinuer to renew it in righteousness 
and true holiness. ‘This interpretation will acquire 
additional force when we reter to the New ‘Testa- 
ment account of the manuer in which our Lord 
Jesus Christ was anointed at his baptism. ‘* The 
heaven was opened, and the Holy Ghost descend- 
ed in a bodily shape like a Dove upon him.”— 
Luke iii: <1, 22. As the Dove was the first that 
brought intelligence to Noah of his approaching 
temporal deliverance; so the Holy Spirit, like a 
Dove, clearly point@d out the spiritual deliverance 
of perishing sinners, by the person and work of 
our Great Redeemer. 


Reflections.—In the preceding subject we notice 
that the Dove is an emblem of a believer in Jesus, 
who can find no solid comfort in worldly things, 
and therefore returns to Christ as to its ark, or place 
of safety. The Lord Jesus Christ will as readily 
receive such, as Noah did the Dove. 

The mild, patient, humble Dove bears the olive- 
branch, sothe humble followers of the Prince of 
Peace will be anxious to cultivate peaceful disposi- 
tions, and thus fulfil the injunction, that they may 
inherit the promise of the gospel. ‘‘ Live in peace, 
aid the God of love and peace shall be with you.” 
A gracious soul loves quietness and purity, and there- 
fore comes to Christ for instruction and sanctifica- 
tion. ‘Learn of me,” says Jesus, “‘ for 1am meek & 
lowly in heart.” ‘The Spirit descended as a Dove 
upon Christ, so it does on all true Christians, mak- 
ing them of a meek and quiet spirit. Let us then 
be very earnest ior the divine influence to change 
and sanctify our hearts, and let us prefer with- 
drawing from the giddy multitude, that we may en- 
joy communion with Christ, and imbibe more of 
his disposition, ‘ who is holy, harmless, undefiled, 
separate from sinners.’”-—Hebrews vii: 26. 








HISTORICAL. 








THE CUSTOM OF DRAWING WATER. 

There are several things mentioned in Scripture 
which seem to us very strange, for want of know- 
ing the customs which prevailed in the country 
where the Bible was written, or the circumstances 
that it records took place. For instance, it appears 
very singular that a young female of rank and for- 
tune, the daughter of a rich man such as Rebekah 
undoubtedly was, should be in the habit of going 
to the well, at some distance from her habitation, 
with a pitcher on her shoulder, to draw water and 
fetch it for the family. This was what she was 
about to do, when by an extraordinary interference 
of Providence, she met with Eliezar, Abraham’s ser- 
vant, who had come a long journey for the express 
purpose of seeking a wife for his young master 
Isaac. Nor can we help admiring the simple, inno- 
cent kindness of this damsel towards a perfect stran- 
ger—whilst the cold and apparently stupid ipdifer- 





ence of Abraham’s servant, who could look on 
and suffer her to draw water for himself and ten 
camels, without affording her the least help, can 
only be accounted for by the astonishment with 
which he was struck in seeing his prayer so fully 
answered.—See v: 12, &c. 

But the same custom here mentioned still exists 
in some eastern countries. Dr. Shaw, when speak- 
ing of the employment of the Moorish women, in 
Barbary, says, “‘ To finish the day, at evening time, 
the women go out to draw water, for which they 
furnish themselves with a pitcher or goat skin made 
into a water tight bag, or bottle, and the married 
womer, tying their children behind them, trudge 
in this manner two or three miles to fetch it.”— 
The Persian women go in troops to draw water. 
“] have seen,” says Mr. Morier, “the elder ones 
sitting dnd chatting at the well and spinning the 
coarse cotton of the country, while the young girls 
fill the skins with water, which they all carry on 
their backs into the town.” But Mr. Forbes says, 
that in the east, women of the first respectability, 
like Rebekah, draw water at the public wells, or 
like Rachel, tend their cattle. There is, however, 
a distinction in point of rank observable in the 
manner in which they carry their pitchers. The 
higher classes place them on their shoulder, as Re- 
bekah did hers; the lower classes bear them on 
their head; and some of the young women can 
balance two or three earthern jars placed one overt 
another. In another place he remarks, that he 
sometimes frequented places where the natives had 
never seen a European, and were ignorant of every 
thing concerning us: here he witnessed manners 
and customs as simple as were those of the patriar- 
chal age. One ofthe scenes is thus related by the 
traveller himself: ‘“‘Ona sultry day, near Zinore 
village, having rode faster than my attendants, 
while waiting their arrival under a tamarind tree, 
a young woman came to the well. 1 asked for a 
little water; but, neither of us having a drinking 
vessel, she hastily left me, as I imagined, to bring 
an earthern cup for the purpose. But, as Jael, 
when Sisera asked for water, gave him milk, and 
brought forth butter in a lordly dish, (see Judges 
iv: 18, &c,) so did this village damsel, but with 
more sincerity, bring me a pot of milk and a lump 
of butter, on the delicate leaf of the banana, the 
Hindoo’s dish. The milk I gladly accepted; on 
my declining the butter, she immediately made it 
up into two balls, and gave one toeach of the oxen 
that drew my hackery (carriage.) Butter is a lux- 
ury to these animals, and enables them to bear ad- 
ditional fatigue.” [Child's Mag. 








EDITORIAL. 








ARTILLERY ELECTION, 


Richard had been on Boston Common on the 
first Monday in June, to “‘ see the Governor sit in 
his chair;” he had seen the crowds of people of all 
ages, sexes and colors, the military parade, the pro- 
cession, &c. but did not know what the design or 
object of all this excitement was—therefore, the 
next morning, he said to his Father, “Pa, what 
do they mean by Artillery Election?” 

Father.—It is so called, my son, because it is 
the anniversary of the Antient and Honorable Ar- 
tillery Company—which is the oldest Company in 
the State, having been formed in the year 1638. 

Richard.—But what do they do more than oth- 
er Companies, that induces so many people to go 
and see them ? 

Father.—They choose their Officers annually ; 
they never elect the same persons into office the 
second time ; and they have this peculiar privilege, 
that their officers resign their commissions into the 
hands of the Governor in person, and in public, and 
the new Officers are in like manner inducted into 
office. 

Richard—There was such a crowd of people 
there, Father, that I could not see what was done. 
Will you please to describe the manner of their 
proceedings. 

Father.—After a portion of the Common is set 
apart by posts and chains, and a’ guard is set to 
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keep the people out of the inclosure, a number of 
settees are placed in the centre, on which the Gov- 
ernor and Council are seated. The Company, af- 
ter various evolutions, to exhibit their discipline, are 
formed ina line some distance in front of the Gov- 
ernor. The band of Music then strikes up a slow 
march, and the Company being halted, the Captain 
marches alone up to the Governor, and after paying 
a salute and making a speech, delivers the espon- 
toon into his hands. The Music then changes to 
a quick step, the Captain marches to the rear of 
his Company, where he is immediately divested of 
his sword and epaulet, furnished with a gun and 
accoutrements and placed in the ranks with the pri- 
vates. After this, the person whom the Company 
have previously chosen as their new Captain, is 
decorated with the sword and epaulet, and the 
Music changing to a slow time, he marches up to 
the Governor, makes his speech, receives the espon- 
toon and takes the command of the Company. The 
game ceremony is then observed in regard to each 
of the other officers. 

Richard.—But, Father, how is it that there are 
Generals and Colonels and other Field Officers in 
this Company ? 

Father.—The reason of this is, that the Compa- 
ny is principally composed of gentlemen who are 
officers in other Companies and Regiments, who 
associate together for the purpose of mutual im- 
provement in military tactics. 

Richard.—But if there should be war, these Of- 
ficers would be wanted in their own Regiments, 
what then would be the use of this Company ? 

Father.—I have heard that many of the Officers 
who fought in the War of the Revolution obtained 
their first knowledge of military duty in this Com- 
pany, and it probably was more useful in this way 
than in any other it could be. 

Richard.—But after all, I do not see the use of 
so much parade. Could they not learn to be Offi- 
cers as well without it? 

Father.—Yes, I suppose they could. But these 
privileges were granted them many years ago, for 
what reason I know not, unless it was their ancient 
charter and, like other customs handed down 
from preceding generations, it is not easy to abol- 
ish it; especially when it gratifies the pride of 
those who are favored with it. 

Richard.—Is not War contrary to the Bible, 
Father? 

Father.—The 6th Commandment says, “Thou 
shalt not kill,’ and it is difficult to reconcile War 
with this. Our Saviour says “ thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.”"—Thus you see, that both 
the Law and the Gospel are opposed to it. Those 
who wish for War, are generally turbulent and am- 
bitious men, who care not for the welfare of others, 
if they can but accomplish their own purposes. 

Richard,—But, Father, you do not mean to say, 
that Gen. Washington was one of those characters. 

Father.—No, my son, the War of our Revolution 
was one of self defence. The British Governnent 
deprived us of our rights, threatened us with tax- 
ation, and sent an army of mercenaries to murder 
our citizens and burn our towns. Our Congress 
made every possible effort to obtain justice, and 
prevent War—but they found their efforts unavail- 
ing, and were obliged to organize an Army at Cam- 
bridge, and appointed George Washington, one of 
their own members, to command it. The Great 
God who rules among the nations approved our 
cause, and feeble and unprepared as we were, to 
contend with so powerful a Nation, gave us the vic- 
tory. We should never forget that it was to Him 
we appealed in our extremity, and that to Him 
unceasing gratitude is due. 








MISCELLANY. 








Trifles.—“ Oh, never mind trifles !” many peo- 
ple commonly say; “let us go on, and something 
may turn up more important, which will be more 
worth our while to attend to.” Well, on they go, 
and perhaps spend days, weeks, months, and years, 
in the vain search of something important, as they 


in unavailing regret, vexation, and disappointment. 
Trifles, if any thing, are like small portions of time, 
unimportant in themselves, but in their connection | 
they are most serious and important. 

lf a person were to trifle with his character, it 
might ruin him; and if he trifles with time, he 
may have to regret the consequences of his folly 
throughout a dreadful and endless eternity. My 
earnest advice to you is—notice and improve every 
trifle, but never trifle yourselves. 


——L¥o— 

REDEEMING THE TIME. 
Repeem tHe Mornines or Time.—Remem- 
ber, there are Four Mornings of time to be re- 
deemed. 
Ist. Redeem the Morning or Youtn and 
health. ‘ Remember thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth, before the days come, and the years 
draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure 
in them.” 
2nd. Redeem the Mornine or Every Day.— 
** My voice shalt thou hear betimes in the morning, 
O Lord; early in the morning will I direct my 
prayer unto thee, and will look up.” 
3d. Redeem the Mornine or Every WEEK.— 
‘Call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, 
and honorable, and honor him; not doing thine own 
will, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking 
thine own words.” 
4th. Redeem the Morntne or Every YEAR.— 
Commune with your own heart on the years that 
are gone, and put the question to your own soul 
which God once put to our first parents, ‘‘ Where 
art thou?” —-o— 
** See that ye fall not out by the way,” was the 
advice of Joseph to his brethren, when he sent 
them back to nis father laden with the good things 
of Egypt. ‘Ifa man say I love God, and hateth 
his brother, heis a liar; for he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen? And this commandment 
have we from him—That he who loveth God love 
his brother also.” 


wr 

Honesty and Bravery.—The Prince of Conti be- 
ing highly pleased with the intrepid behaviour of 
a grenadier at the siege of Phillipsburg, in 1734, 
threw him his purse, excusing the smallness of the 
sum it contained, as being too poor a reward for his 
courage. Next morning the grenadier went to the 
Prince with a couple of diamond rings and other 
jewels of considerable value. ‘‘Sir,” said he, 
“the gold I found in your purse I suppose your 
highness intended forme; but these I. bring back 
to you as having no claim on them.” ‘“ You have, 
soldier,” answered the Prince, ‘‘ doubly deserved 
them by your bravery and by your honesty. There- 
fore they are yours.” 


—ee— 

The way tothe Pit—A young man on reaching 
the door of a theatre, overheard one of the door- 
keepers calling out, ‘‘ This isthe way to the pit!” 
Having had some instruction in the word of God 
in early life, he interpreted what the man said, that 
the employments of the theatre led to hell. The 
thought haunted him and made him cease frequent- 
ing such amusements; he became attentive to the 
concerns of the soul, and was afterwards a preach- 
er of the gospel. 

Christ is the way to heaven; no man cometh, in 








POETRY. 








From the Christian Examiner. 
REMEMBER NOW THY CREATOR IN THE DAYS 
OF THY YOUTH. 
Oh happy creature! on whose brow 
The light of youth is shed, 
O’er whose glad path life’s early flowers 
In glowing beauty spread— 
Forget not Him whose love hath poured 
Around that golden light, 
And tinged those opening buds of hope 
With hues so softly bright ; 
But grateful to his altar bring 
The garlands of life’s glorious spring. 


Thou tempted one! just entering 
Upon ‘enchanted ground,’ 
Ten thousand snares are spread for thee, 
Ten thousand foes surround. 
A dark and a deceitful band 
Upon thy path they lower— 
Trust not thine own unaided strength, 
To save thee from their power. 
Cling, cling to Him, whose mighty arm 
Alone can shield thy soul from harm. 
Thou, whose yet bright and joyous eye 
Must soon be dimmed with tears, 
To whom the hour of bitterness 
Must come in coming years— 
Teach early that confiding eye 
To pierce the cloudy screen, 
To where, above the storms of life, 
Eternally serene, 
A Father’s love is beaming bright, 
A Father’s smile still sheds its light. 
Oh born to die! the path of flowers 
Thou dost exulting tread, 
Leads to the dreary sepulchre, 
The silence of the dead. 
But if from youth thy spirit’s love 
Hath to thy God been given, 
Death’s icy hand will ope for thee 
The radiant gates of heaven. 
There, blest immortal! joys divine, 
Transcendant, endless, shall be thine. 
12 
LINES. 
On seeing a Bird fly away on my approaching it. 
Poor little bird! why fly my sight, 
As though afraid of harm? 
Does my approach thy fears excite, 
And put thee in alarm? 
Thou might’st for me with safety stay: 
I did not bid thee live— 
Nor would I take that life away 
I had not power to give. 
From thee this lesson may I learn, 
To fly when sin is near ; 
Its first approach may I discern, 
And all its evils fear. 
Go, then, sweet bird, and loudly tell 
Thy great Creator’s praise ; 
But may my praises thine excel 
In more exalted lays. 


—- ae 
; From the New-Haven Chronicle. 
EFFUSIONS OF A SOLITARY MOMENT. 





prayer, to the Father, but by him. It is eternal 
life to know him; his ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all the paths leading to heaven are peace to 
them that walk in them, while the ways of trans- 
gressors are hard. The Bible teaches children 
the way they should go, in order to obtain happi- 
ness in this world and the one to come. 


—se— 
Presumption.—Three men, who a few days since 
met together at a public house in this city, joking 
over some ale, agreed togo and get measured for 
their coffins, which was accordingly done, and, 
singular as it may appear, they have all three since 
paid the debt of nature, and now occupy their new 





call it, and then spend the remainder of their lives 





and last habitations, having survived their joke 
but a few days.—Exeter, Eng. Flying Post. 


How happy they who slumber in the grave— 
Their souls on high. It is a suffering void 
Which men call life. 

Thorns spring with every rose 
And “‘ discontent sits heavy at the heart ;” 
For what is pleasure but a thorny maze 
Piercing the feet of earth’s poor travellers 
To the still tomb! 

’*Tis midnight, and the clock 
Sleepless, and ever busy at his work, 
Strikes loud through the profound of stilly night. 
—Strike on, thou soothless monitor, till Time, 
Wrinkled, and thin-lock’d chronicler shall die— 
His pendulum stand still, and every sand 
Which marks his heavy hours drop in the gulf 
Of fathomless eternity! — HAMLET. 











